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Ambassador and his wife had entertained a guest whom they
had known when they were in Petersburg. He had com-
plimented Mrs. White on the wonderful way in which she
had preserved her youthful appearance, forgetting that on his
previous visit a decade earlier he had been entertained by the
Ambassador's first wife.
White constantly turned the conversation to the time
when he had been in Russia, and in this won special sympathy
from the Countess Billow, to whom her years in Russia re-
mained unforgettable. Herself an authority on Tolstoi's
work, she enjoyed listening to White's account of his meetings
with the great novelist. The American Ambassador was a
shrewd, thoughtful, and penetrating talker, and at the same
time a man of charming modesty. His great interest in
religion and social problems had repeatedly brought him into
contact with Tolstoi, and he was in no way disposed to gape in
undiscriminating admiration at the philosopher and prophet of
Jasnaja Poljana, upon whose lips two continents hung. When
White had expressed his surprise that Tolstoi travelled so
little, the latter remarked that he did not set great store by
travel, and that personally he had spent but little time abroad,
a few years in Petersburg and the rest of his existence in
Moscow and the interior of Russia. Yet in White's opinion,
among the great men he had met in the course of his life
there was none who had so great a need as Tolstoi to broaden
his outlook by listening to the views of others and observing
people who lived their lives under other conditions. Not
that he was depreciating Tolstoi. But from his conversations
with him, White had formed the opinion that he suffered, in
common with other eminent Russians who were far below his
level, from that morbid tendency to evolve his ideas within
himself without clarifying them by exchanges of thought with
others. Tolstoi had regarded himself as infallible, a result of
his fanatical mental isolation. He had contrived to reconcile
love of men with contempt of the ideas, utterances and aims of
almost all other men and with intolerance of those who held
different views from his own* White had never heard him
speak otherwise than indifferently or contemptuously of even
the greatest genius: to him Shakespeare was a scribbler,
Beethoven's Kteuser Sonata a perverse work; and in his
later years he regarded his own literary work as worthless*